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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(expressed in local currency) 


% Change 
MACRO-ECONOMIC INDICATORS 1984-85 


Gross Domestic Product (GDP) CPAF bil 
GDP at 1982 Constant Prices CPAF bil 
GDP Deflator: Index 1982=100 

GDP Growth/Year Constant Prices 3 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Budget Revenue 

Budget Expenditures 

Budgetary Deficit/Surplus 
Gross Domestic Investment 
Official Foreign Debt (yr end) 


FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


Exports (FOB) 

Imports (FOB) 

Trade Balance 

Balance on Current Account 
Debt Service Ratio 


COMMODITY PRODUCTION 


Diamond Production (uncut) 1000carats 295.4 337.) 353.5 
Diamonds Exported e 1000carats 282.5 326.4 342.9 
Diamond Export Value *° CFAF bil 9.82 13.24 14.17 


Cotton Production 1000 tonnes 32.92 45.51 45.66 
Cotton Exported 1000 tonnes 9.29 12.64 12.44 
Cotton Export Value CFAF bil 5.63 8.99 7.46 


Coffee Production 1000 tonnes 2.7 13.9 14.60 
Coffee Exported 1000 tonnes 18.33 12.88 17.97 
Coffee Export Value CFAF bil 14.68 10.55 15.18 


Timber Production 1000 m3 212.07 244.39 176.39 
Timber Exported 1000 m3 131.59 125.37 124.75 
Timber Export Value CPAF bil 7.92 9.63 9.28 


Tobacco Production 1000 tonnes - 4731 -518 -7217* 
Tobacco Exported 1000 tonnes - 7207 24472 - 4888 
Tobacco Export Value CFAF bil 0.947 1.551 1.953 


Exchange rates used (annual average) 1983 $1=381.06 CFAF 
1984 $1=436.96 CPFAr 
1985 $1=449.26 CFAY 


Sources: International Monetary Fund; Ministere du Plan, des Statistiques et de la 
Cooperation Internationale; World Bank; Banque des Etats de l'Afrique Centrale 


*Estimate 
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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(expressed in $ and English tons) 


% Change 
MACRO-ECONOMIC INDICATORS 1983 1984 1985 1984-85 


Gross Domestic Product (GDP) million 658.95 637.82 710.29 11.36 
GDP at 1982 Constant Prices million 605.94 573.74 572.72*% -0.17 
GDP Deflator: Index 1982=100 108.7 111.0 123.2 10.9 
GDP Growth/Year Constant Prices 3 -6.1 8.7 3.4 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Budget Revenue million 92.73 
Budget Expenditures million 97.16 
Budgetary Deficit/Surplus million -4.43 
Gross Domestic Investment million 101.0* 
Official Foreign Debt (yr end) million 254.2 


FOREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


Exports (FOB) million 
Imports (FOB) million 
Trade Balance million 
Balance on Current Account million 
Debt Service Ratio 3 


COMMODITY PRODUCTION 


Diamond Production (uncut) 1000carats 295.4 337.2 4.87 
Diamonds Exported . 1000carats 282.5 326.4 5.01 
Diamond Export Value . $ million 25.77 30.3 -6.3 


Cotton Production 1000 tons 36.21 50.07 0.32 
Cotton Exported 1000 tons 10, 26 13.91 98.99 
Cotton Export Value $ million 14.77 20.57 19.25 


Coffee Production 1000 tons 2697 15.29 5.04 
Coffee Exported 1000 tons 20.16 14.17 39.5 
Coffee Export Value $ million 38.52 24.15 39.9 


Timber Production 1000 m3 212.07 244.39 -27.8 
Timber Exported 1000 m3 131.59 125<37 -39.0 
Timber Export Value $ million 20.78 22.04 -6.3 


Tobacco Production 1000 tons 520.41 569.8 39.32 
Tobacco Exported 1000 tons 792.77 524.92 24.31 
Tobacco Export Value $ million 2.49 3.55 10.14 


Exchange rates used (annual average) 1983 $1=381.06 CPAF 
1984 $1=436.96 CFAF 
1985 $1=449.26 CPAF 


Sources: International Monetary Fund; Ministere du Plan, des Statistiques et de la 
Cooperation Internationale; World Bank; Banque des Etats de l'Afrique Centrale 


*Estimate 
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SOURCES OF DATA FOR KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
KEY TO SOURCES: l=International Monetary Fund 


2=Ministere du Plan, des Statistiques et de la Cooperation 
Internationale 


32World Bank 


4=Banque des Etats de l'Afrique Centrale 


MACRO-ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
GDP at 1982 Constant Prices 
GDP Deflator: Index 1982=100 
GDP Growth/Year Constant Prices 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Budget Revenue 

Budget Expenditures 
Budgetary Deficit/Surplus 
Gross Domestic Investment 


Official Foreign Debt (yr end) 
POREIGN TRADE INDICATORS 


Exports (FOB) 

Imports (FOB) 

Trade Balance 

Balance on Current Account 
Debt Service Ratio 


COMMODITY PRODUCTION 


Diamond Production (uncut) 
Diamonds Exported . 
Diamond Export Value " 


Cotton Production 
Cotton Exported 
Cotton Export Value 


Coffee Production 
Coffee Exported 
Coffee Export Value 


Timber Production 
Timber Exported 
Timber Export Value 


Tobacco Production 
Tobacco Exported 
Tobacco Export Value 


million 
million 


% 


million 
million 
million 
million 


million 


million 

million 

million 

million 
% 


1000carats 
1000carats 


$ million 


1000 tons 
1000 tons 
$ million 


1000 tons 
1000 tons 
$ million 


1000 m3 
1000 m3 
$ million 


1000 tons 
1000 tons 
$ million 


1984 


% Change 


(& World Bank) 


(incl IMF) 


(incl IMF) 


*IMF Figures received from CAR Field Officer Pierre VanDerBoogaerde 10 July 1986 
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The Central African Republic (CAR) is a landlocked country in 
the heart of Africa that occupies a land mass slightly smaller 
than the state of Texas with a population of 2.7 million (1985 
estimate), which increases 2.3 percent annually. Outside of the 
capital, Bangui, the population is 70 percent rural and 
well-dispersed, the highest density being in the west. 


In the 26 years since its independence from France, the CAR has 
made only slow progress towards economic development. A 
near-decade of serious economic mismanagement in the 1970s, 
aggravated by external factors, resulted in a decline of output 
and per capita incomes between 1978 and 1982. The governments 
succeeding the Bokassa regime in late 1979 began to address the 
CAR's economic difficulties with the aid of France, the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank group, and 
other bilateral and international donors. Since 1981, the 
Kolingba government has made considerable progress in both the 
economic and the political realms, and is continuing its impetus 
toward financial stabilization and structural change. 


President Kolingba returned the government to civilian rule in 
September 1985, and since then a Constitution (suspended in 
1981) has been drafted and will soon be submitted to popular 
referendum. Prospects are good that political stability and 
further pluralization will continue, possibly including a 
legislature in the not too distant future. 


The economy in CAR is essentially free enterprise and 

agrarian. With an annual per capita income of $310 (IMF), it 
is among the world's poorest and least monetized. Between 1982 
and 1985, gross domestic product and agricultural production 
rose (interrupted by the severe effects of the drought in 1983) 
at an annual average rate of 1.2 percent and 2.6 percent, 
respectively. Exports of cotton, coffee and diamonds have risen 
significantly in the years since 1983. This modest economic 
expansion is expected to continue in 1986 and succeeding years. 


Agricultural activities (including forestry) account for 42 
percent of GNP; mining, manufacturing, and construction for 13 
percent; and services for 45 percent. The large share of 
services is explained by the high transportation costs in 
domestic and international trade and an oversized civil service 
dating from the colonial era. 


EXTERNAL DEBT 


The Government of the CAR and the IMF have had close and 
constructive relations since CAR began its borrowing in 1983. 
Indeed, the CAR is cited as an IMF "model country." In 
September 1985, a new 18-month stand-by arrangement for SDR 15 
million was approved, to cover the period ending February 1987. 


Major official creditors are France, West Germany, the United 
States, Austria, Switzerland, and South Africa. The Paris Club 
has rescheduled the country's debt three times since 1981, and 
the appreciation of the CFA franc (pegged to the French franc at 
CFAF 50=FF 1) against the dollar is further easing some of CAR's 
heavy debt service payments. 
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Despite its perennial cash flow problems, the liquidity 
situation of the CAR is not as bad as that of some of its 
African neighbors, and the government has made much recent 
progress toward better budgetary control. Over the past two 
years, deficits have been drastically reduced, due to increased 
revenues as well as improved expenditure control, including a 
reduction in the number of civil servants. The Administrative 
Reform Program is supported by the World bank and the IMF, as 
well as other multilateral and bilateral donors. At the 1986 
United Nations Special Session on the Critical Economic 
Situation in Africa, U.S. Secretary of State Shultz commended 
the government of the CAR for its success at implementing 
pragmatic and politically courageous changes. 


PROJECTIONS 


The CAR's landlocked location, difficult transportation 
conditions, low population density (outside Bangui), limited 
domestic market, and relatively unskilled human resource base 
are the principal constraints to the development of its 

economy. The economy, heavily dependent on primary commodities, 
remains vulnerable to world market and climatic developments, 
with little significant terms of trade improvement expected. 
Medium-term prospects are thus ones of inevitable austerity for 
the Kolingba Administration. In spite of this, the CAR's rich 
and reasonably well diversified resource base should allow its 
per capita income to grow at modest but sustainable rates in the 
future, provided appropriate macroeconomic and sectoral policies 
are continued. 


AGR ICULTURE 


Agriculture accounts for 85 percent of employment, 61 percent of 
exports, and 41 percent of mechandise export earnings. Despite 
low productivity output per farmer and an inefficient marketing 
infrastructure, CAR is virtually self-sufficient in the main 
food staples, including cassava (manioc), corn, and millet. 
Indeed, CAR is considered to have exceptional, if barely 
exploited, agricultural potential, having been among the few 
African countries able to increase their per capita food 
production in recent years. Thus, prospects for CAR to become a 


net food exporter again in the medium- to long-term future are 
bright. 


The government is in the process of implementing agricultural 
incentives to make this sector the engine of economic growth. 
It has recently made considerable progress in its agricultural 
reform program, focusing on the following policy measures: 
appropriate producer incentives for the CAR's export 
commodities, complete liberalization of food crop marketing, 
economic pricing of agricultural inputs, redefinition of the 
agricultural commodities stabilization fund, and strengthening 
of the capacity of the Ministry of Rural Development to plan and 
coordinate its policies. The new five-year plan (1986-1990) 
continues to emphasize institutional reform, with the aim of 
improving relationships with producers. The general climate of 
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political will toward agricultural development is thus positive, 
despite the perennial agricultural threats of drought, 
uncontrolled bush fires, black markets, and migration of youth 
to the urban areas. 


Cotton is the most widely grown cash crop for export, providing 
16 percent of CAR's foreign exchange revenues and the primary 
source of income for one-third of its farmers. The recent fall 
in world cotton prices, however, endangers the viability of the 
crop in the longer term. The parastatal cotton zone development 
agency, SOCADA, had a major deficit in 1984-85, and its 
subsidies to producers have been continually expensive. 

However, World Bank assisted privatization efforts are underway, 
and the crop rotation practices introduced by SOCADA are so 
important to food crop production in CAR that despite the cotton 
sector losses, the general economic and nutritional situation of 
the country benefits. The government, with World Bank 
assistance, began to overhaul the cotton sector after a decade 
of decline in the 1970's which culminated in the low production 
year of 1981-82. Between 1980 and 1985, cotton producer prices 
were doubled in nominal terms, raising production dramatically. 
Harvest prospects for the 1985-86 season are also buoyant. 


Robusta coffee is the other main export crop, providing 14 
percent of CAR's foreign exchange revenue. It is one-fourth 
plantation cultivated (as before Independence) and 
three-quarters (and increasingly) small farmer cultivated. The 
local coffee parastatal ADECAF handles extension work and 
supervises planting, while the national commodities board 
CAISTAB buys and sells coffee (among other commodities) in an 
effort to maintain local price stability. The European 
Development Fund (EDF), French Assistance Program (FAC), and 
African Development Bank (AFDB) have all been active in 
promoting increased coffee production in CAR. Increased 
producer prices in 1984 and 1985 raised output dramatically. In 
1985-86, rising world coffee prices and high harvest projections 
combined to produce optimism in the sector, which is still 
recovering from the severe drought of 1983. However, output was 
less than expected, and export earnings have therefore not risen 
nearly as much as they might have in this year of suspended 
International Coffee Organization (ICO) quotas. 


Tobacco production has decreased significantly in recent years 
due to its decline in value relative to the costs of 
transporting it from eastern CAR to the Cameroon coast. 
Marketing of the predominantly black (cigar) tobacco, a 
basically small farmer crop, is handled by the joint French and 
CAR company SCAT, for its principal customer, the European 
Economic Community. 


CAR's forest, a largely untapped resource, is rich in sapelli, 
ayous, and other valuable trees. Competition from less 
expensive Asian and Latin American hardwoods has been stiff, but 
cannot completely substitute for some of the rarer varieties 
available in CAR. Thus, timber exports nearly doubled in 1984 
after a 1983 decline. Output in 1985 is expected to increase 
further, as foreign direct investment in the primarily private 
forestry industrv matures. 





MINERALS 


The mining industry in CAR is dominated by diamond production. 
Diamond exports, the chief foreign exchange earner for CAR, 
continued their steady increase in the first half of 1985 after 
reaching near-record levels in 1984. If present output is 
sustained, the 1985 export earnings could exceed those of 1984 
(the highest since 1980) by a wide margin. Belgium has rivalled 
France as CAR's overall largest export market in recent years, 
largely because of its importance as a diamond handling and 
cutting center. Other mineral resources in CAR include gold, 
for which Edlow Inc., an American firm, has recently begun 
prospecting. Uranium deposits have not been exploited due to 
excessive initial costs and transport difficulties. 


Energy resources are traditionally the largest component of 
imports to CAR, despite the fact that the CAR has at least some 
oil of its own. The burden of this heavy import bill has been 
eased by the recent world petroleum price decline, but the CAR 
remains vulnerable to the vicissitudes of the raw materials 
market. In 1985, Esso postponed its exploratory drilling in 
CAR, pending improvement in the world price outlook. Local 
energy sources depend on hydroelectricity, which is presently 
produced at power installations at Boali and Bangui and a 
regulatory dam at Mbali. 


INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing activity in CAR centers around agricultural and 
forestry product processing, and accounts for about 8 percent of 
GDP. In 1985, construction of the Ouaka sugar refinery and 
plantation complex was launched, an import substitution effort 
funded by the French CCCE and the Saudi Fund for Development. 
Other import substitution industries include cigarette and 
Cigarillo factories, a shoe factory, a mattress factory, a paint 
and varnish plant, as well as automobile, motorcycle, and 
bicycle assembly plants. The textile mill is not currently in 
operation. Primary manufacturing facilities include two 
European-owned breweries and a soft drink bottling plant. 

Retail petroleum products are the monopoly of TOCAGES, a 
parapublic company managed by its private partner, Total. 


Fishing is a minor industry in CAR, but wild game hunting is 
still a popular attraction. In 1985, because of concern over 
the decline in population of the national elephant herd, the 


government of CAR outlawed the hunting of wild elephant within 
its borders. 


TRANSPORT 


Air Afrique and Union des Transports Arien (UTA) are the two 
major airlines serving the Bangui-Mpoko international airport 
with direct links to Paris and Brazzaville (three flights per 
week). Point Air, Air Gabon, CamAir, and Air Chad also connect 
Bangui to Europe and other parts of Africa. There are several 
regional airports in CAR, and efforts toward a major expansion 
of the Mpoko airport are in process. 





Bangui is more than 1000 kilometers from the Atlantic coast by 
either of its two main access routes, Pointe Noire, Congo (by 
river/rail) and Douala, Cameroon (by road/rail). This distance 
substantially raises production and inventory costs and reduces 
the CAR's export competitiveness. While there are no railways 
in CAR at present, an extension of the Transafrican Railroad 
from Cameroon is under consideration. 


During 1980-81, the country's road system, which had been 
allowed to deteriorate dramatically, was improved and is 
considered adequate for existing levels of traffic. At present 
the road network totals 22,500 kilometers, of which only 458 
kilometers are paved. Public transportation is limited, and car 
rentals are expensive. The previous National Action Program 
made rehabilitation of the transportation sector a top priority, 
and the 1986-90 Plan continues this trend. 


Internal telephone service is poor, but international 
telecommunications links are available. The tropical climate 
ranges in average temperature from 66 to 93 degrees Fahrenheit 
(19 to 34 degrees Celsius). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Bilateral relations between the United States and CAR are 
excellent. Total current U.S. development aid to CAR is 
approximately two million dollars annually, with a focus on food 
production. Trade between the United States and CAR declined 
steadily after 1982, but U.S. exports to CAR rose in 1985 to 


surpass their former level as the dollar value fell against that 
of the franc. 


While the commercial opportunities offered by the Central 
African market are very limited, the CAR government unreservedly 
encourages private sector enterprise and investment, especially 
from foreign businesses, given the present weakness of the 
domestic private sector. The current urgent need of the 
government for investment, in an atmosphere of privatization and 
reform of government parapublic functions, ensures that liberal 


government incentive policies will continue for the forseeable 
future. 


Most budgetary and development aid has been from European 
sources, especially France, which is traditionally the largest 
export and import trading partner as well. Present United 
States commercial interest in the CAR is minimal, since 
Americans have usually yielded to Europeans in such small 
African markets, but the CAR could be a conducive investment 
climate for American firms which are able to embrace the French 
language, the metric system, and the distance across the 
Atlantic. The limited amount of good quality government data 
and sparse academic and donor-supported research are other, but 
perhaps not overwhelming, constraints to American commercial 
expansion in CAR. 
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Private American investment in CAR has been traditionally 
concentrated in the diamond sector, but in 1984 these interests 
were sold. Smaller American investment exists in the tobacco 
sector (the General Cigar Company of Virginia holds an 8 percent 
interest in the cigarillo manufacturing firm MANUCACIG), as well 
as the petroleum and gold industries. 


Appropriate industries for investment by U.S. firms include 
renewable energy systems (especially hydroelectric generating 
equipment), light manufacturing or assembly (for ease of 
transport), and all types of food processing (especially fruit 
and vegetable). In addition, the CAR imports U.S. logging, 
timber-handling machinery, and cotton gins. Expansion in the 
agricultural, mining and petroleum sectors is likely to provide 
a market for related machinery as well as for fertilizers, 
insecticides, and seeds. However, export of foodstuffs 
(particularly rice) from the United States would not be 
beneficial for CAR, since foreign supplies could easily flood 
the small CAR market, discouraging local production. Given the 
government's austerity program, U.S suppliers may find their 
greatest opportunities for sales in conjunction with planned 
donor-financed development projects. 


U.S. citizens are required to obtain visas before entering the 
CAR. These visas may be obtained at the CAR Embassies in 
Washington, Paris, Brazzaville, and Dakar or the CAR UN Mission 
in New York. Allow at least a week for a business visa. Firms 
sending representatives should ensure that all correspondence 


and documents used in local presentations are available in 
French. Companies interested in the CAR can obtain further 
information from the Department of Commerce district offices or 
directly from the U.S. Embassy in Bangui. 





Wouldn’t it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


Your Staff 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 


we 


ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We’ll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


LJ Yes! 


Name 
Organization 
Address 
City 


DOC/BAI 


ome 


I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 
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Washing 


can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
below to start your’ subscription 
today. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


wy, 


Here’s my check made out to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


CL] Charge my VISA or MasterCard No. 


CITTTTTT TTT tt tt ittt) 


(Signature) 


(Expiration Date) 





xporting? Thinking about it? There’s really no 
easy way around the commitment and hard work it 
takes, but here are 10 keys to making your 
international marketing decisions easier and faster. 

The international trade experts at the U.S. 
Department of Commerce know that researching 
your best overseas markets is critical for exporting 
success. That’s why they’re offering you the 
following export services: a 


Export Statistics Profiles. Show US. 


export demand, sales trends, and 
highlights most successful products in overseas 
markets. 
eg Export Overview. Highlights the Expor 
Statistics Profile in an easy-to-rea 
format. 
Country Trade Statistics. Detail U.S. 

m cx for the last 5 years in individual 
reports for each of 150 countries. 

r Custom Statistical Service. Provides 
a export and import data in breakdowns 
you determine for products and countries 
you want. 

mm International Market Research Reports. 
Provide information on market access, 
trade barriers, market size and trends, forecast 
demand, market share figures, best-selling 
products, and end-users. 


Wate ll, 
Prices for these low-cost services vary. Send in the attached 
coupon for more information. 


(SS Se ome em ey oe aes ot ot 


(] Please send me more information on the ([) Please have a Trade 
following export market information services Specialist contact me 
(indicate by number). St with more information. 


Nane 


Company ae ~ sTelephone 

Address en on ee Oe 

These services are provided by DOC’s gg 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service, 
your global network of trade 
professionals. 


City 


MAIL TO: U.S. Department of Commerce 
International Trade Administration 
U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
P.O. Box 14207 
Washington, DC 20044 





Are You Thinking About Exporting, 
but Don’t Know Where to Begin? 


Let our international trade specialists help you! They have 
the time and it is free! The U.S. and Foreign Commercial 
Service (US&FCS) of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
was established to counsel new exporters and increase their 
visibility in overseas markets through a network of trade 
specialists and foreign commercial service officers. 


The international trade specialists, operating from the U.S 
Department of Commerce District Offices listed below, 
function as catalysts in the export process of U.S. business— 
especially for smaller firms. Their primary role is to reach 
out to businesses that have export potential and counsel 


them on the programs and services the US&FCS can offer 
to help make overseas sales a reachable goal. The trade 
specialists work daily with the foreign commercial service 
officers overseas in 68 countries. They conduct over 100,000 
one-on-one counseling sessions with company representa- 
tives each year. Through these local representatives, a 
U.S. company has direct access to 95 percent of the world 
market for U.S. exports. 


Please contact our district office near you or mark the 
attached order form appropriately for one of our trade 
specialists to call you. 


District Offices 


Albuquerque, 87102. 517 Gold, S.W., 
Suite 4303 (505) 766-2386. 


Anchorage, 99513, P.O. Box 32, 701 
C St. (907) 271-5041. 


Atianta, 30309, Suite 504, 1365 Peach- 
tree St., NE. (404) 881-7000. 


Baltimore, 21202, 415 U.S. Custom- 
house, Gay and Lombard Sts. (301) 
962-3560. 


Birmingham, 35205, 2015 2nd Ave. N., 
Third Fl., Berry Bldg. (205) 254-1331. 


Boston, 02116, 10th Fi., 441 Stuart St. 
(617) 223-2312. 


Buffalo, 14202, 1312 Fed. Bidg., 111 W. 
Huron St. (716) 846-4191. 


Charleston, W. Va., 25301. 3000 New 
Fed. Office Bidg., 500 Quarrier St. (304) 
347-5123. 


Chicago, 60603, Rm. 1406, Mid- 
Continental Plaza Bidg., 55 E. Monroe 
St. (312) 353-4450. 


Cincinnati, 45202, 9504 Fed. Bidg., 550 
Main St. (513) 684-2944. 


Cleveland, 44114, Rm. 600, 666 Euclid 
Ave. (216) 522-4750. 


Columbia, 29201, Strom Thurmond Fed. 
Bidg., Suite 172, 1835 Assembly St. 
(803) 765-5345. 


Dallas, 75242, Rm. 7A5, 1100 
Commerce St. (214) 767-0542. 


Denver, 80202, Rm. 119, U.S. Custom- 
house, 721 19th St. (303) 844-3246. 


Dee Moines, 50309, 817 Fed. Bidg., 210 
Wainut St. (515) 284-4222. 


Detroit, 48226, 445 Fed. Bidg., 231 W. 
Lafayette. (313) 226-3650. 


Greensboro, N.C., 27402, 203 Fed. 
Bidg., 324 W. Market St., P.O. Box 1950. 
(919) 378-5345. 

Hartford, 06103, Rm. 610-B, Fed. 
Bidg., 450 Main St. (203) 722-3530. 
Honolulu, 96850, 4106 Fed. Bidg., 300 
Ala Moana Bivd., P.O. Box 50026 (808) 
546-8694. 

Houston, 77002, 2625 Fed. Courthouse 
Bidg., 515 Rusk St. (713) 229-2578. 
indianapolis, 46204, 357 U.S. Court- 
house & Fed. Office Bldg., 46 E. Ohio 
St. (317) 269-6214. 


Jackson, Miss., 39213, Suite 3230, 300 
Woodrow Wilson Bivd. (601) 960-4388. 
Kansas City, 64106, Rm. 635, 601 E. 
12th St. (816) 374-3142. 
Little Rock, 72201, Rm. 635, 320 W. 
Capitol Ave. (501) 378-5794. 
Los Angeles, 90049, Rm. 800, 11777 
San Vincente Blvd. (213) 209-6707. 
Louisville, 40202, Rm. 636B, U.S. Post 
Office and Courthouse Blidg., 601 W. 
Broadway (502) 582-5066. 
Miami, 33130, Suite 224, Fed. Bidg., 
51S.W. First Ave. (305) 350-5267. 
Milwaukee, 53202, 605 Fed. Bidg., 517 
E. Wisconsin Ave. (414) 291-3473. 
55401, 108 Federal Bidg., 
110 S. 4th St. (612) 349-3338. 
Nashville, 37239, Suite 1427, 1 Com- 
merce Pi. (615) 251-5161. 
New Orleans, 70130, 432 International 
Trade Mart, 2 Canal St. (504) 589-6546. 
New York, 10278, Rm. 3718, Fed. Office 


Bidg., 26 Fed. Plaza, Foley Sq. (212) 
264-0634. 


Oklahoma City, 73105, 4024 Lincoln 
Bivd., (405) 231-5302. 


Omaha, 68102, Empire State Bidg., 1st 
Floor, 300 S. 19th St. (402) 221-3664. 


Philadelphia, 19106, 9448 Fed. Bidg., 
600 Arch St. (215) 597-2866. 


Phoenix, 85073, 2750 Valley Bank Cen- 
ter, 201 N. Central Ave. (602) 261- 
3285. 


Pittsburgh, 15222, 2002 Fed. Bidg., 
1000 Liberty Ave. (412) 644-2850. 


Portiand, Ore., 97204, Rm. 618, 1220 
S.W. 3rd Ave. (503) 221-3001. 


Reno, 89502, 1755 East Plum Lane, Rm. 
152. (702) 784-5203. 


Richmond, 23240, 8010 Fed. Bidg., 400 
N. 8th St. (804) 771-2246. 


St. Louis, 63105, 120 S. Central Ave. 
(314) 425-3302. 


Salt Lake City, 84101, Rm. 340, U.S. 
Post Office Bidg., 350 S. Main St. (801) 
524-5116. 


San Francisco, 94102, Rm. 15205 Fed. 
Bidg., Box 36013, 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
(415) 556-5860. 


San Juan, 00918, Rm. 659 Fed. Bidg., 
Chardon Ave. (809) 753-4555, Ext. 
555. 


Savannah, 31401, 27 East Bay St., P.O. 
Box 9746. (912) 944-4204. 


Seattle, 98109, 706 Lake Union Bidg., 
1700 Westlake Ave. N. (206) 442- 
5616. 


Trenton, 08608, 240 West State St., 8th 
Fi. (609) 989-2100. 
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